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ABSTRACT 

In order to gain a greater understandin^f of the 
intellectual strengths and weaknesses of the young child, a test was 
developed (for which data collection is ongoing) to investigate a 
broad range of cognitive skills in the three- to five-year age range. 
The test covers skills within four main spheres — cognitively Directed 
Perception, Concepts and the Process of Verbal Coding, 
Problem-Solving Skills, and Spatial Representaticm. Each skill area 
is assessed by approximately 8 to 10 questions. A basic assumptiogi of 
the test is that when a child passes or fails a particular question, 
he does so not because of the specific information involved, but 
because he has mastered, or failed to master, the skills or ability 
underlying that question. .The test contains 240 items and is given in 
four half- hour testing sessions. ,The items designed to test any one 
sp.ll are not administered together. The test is given in two foiir.s, 
identical except for the order of the items. In Cogntiviely Directed 
Perception, one of the abilities sampled is Visual Search^ the ^ 
ability to scan a complex visual array to locate a particular object, 
in Concepts and Coding, concepts such as "not", "same", and 
"different" are tested. The range of skills in Problem Solving focus 
on why^ how, anf if. For Spatial Representation, spatial patterns 
must be reproduced. For scoring and interpretation, correctness of 
the response, form of the incorrect response, and reaction time will 
be considered. [Filmed from best available copy.] (KM) 
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In recent years, we hove witnessed Renewed Interest In the learning of the preschool 
oge child, A$ Is will-known, this Interest was Initially /narked by on almost unbounded 
enthusiasm about the value of. early education, particularly for those groups of children who 
were jlkely to experience difficulty In later academic work. When many Initial efforts 
foiled to yield significant results, signs of disillusionment arose ond investigators begon 
to deemphasize the early yeors In order to put greater effort towordsthe learning of the 
older child (see Sllberman, 1970), 

Unfortunately, much of this debate has had lo proceed on the bosis of Inadequate 
Infonnotlon. Thus, white there has been great emphasis on the corly years os a period of 
ropid teaming and high modinabUify (Bloom, 1964; Hunt, I96J), the actual skills and abilities 

§1 of the young child have not been clearly established. The picture Is even more complex thon 

II ■ ■ 

this, however, for In many studies Where skills have been analyzed, the findings hove been 

§|. Interpreted to Iiidlcaf» tlwt the young child does not hove those skills which might profit 

from exposure to fbrmai educotkmoi efforts. This emphasis Is seen most clearly In the work of 
Plaget (1959) where he states that the vast percentage of the young child's thinking and 
H ^0 longuage Is egocentric so that It Is extremely rare to have any meaningful Intellectual Inter- 
change at that oge. This Is not to deny that his thinking constantly develops; rather It tends 
to deny the possible value of struehired Intentional effort at education. 

Questions dbout the learning skills ond styles of the young child must be onswered If we 

•Paper to be presented ot the American Psyehologleoi Association meeting, September 1972. 
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ore fo mak» Judicious decisions obout fh« feaslblllfy ond practicabtlUy of eoriy Hucatlon. 
Any decision, however, cannot be orrlved of until we have a much wider understanding of 
the Intellectual strengths and weaknesses of the young child. The work I an about tc describe 
represents one of the efforts that Is currently being developed In this oreo. It concerns on 
•xtemtva test designed to top o brood range of cognitive skills In the three to five year age 
range. Its major puiposes ore: 

1 . to define some of the major cognitive skills available In the preschool yeors, 

2. to identify some of the major parameters thaf Increase ot decrease the complexity 
of some of the major cognitive tosks o young child might confiont (e.g., the pretence vs. 
thr absence of concrete cues; the presence of conflicting cues, etc.), 

3. to Identify the skills that differentiate children who ore likely to functten 
effectively In the acodemlc sphere from those who ore likely to find difficulty In this 
^sphere, 

4. to determine the patterns of thinking that underlie Incorrect responses 
(e.g., ossoclatlonoi responses, Irrelevont verbalization, etc.) In an effort to oscertain 
whether such patterns differ ^emotlcally 

(o) among Individuals 

(b) among oge groins 

(c) according to the type of cognitive skill demonded 

With these goals In mind, I would now like to describe the test that has been developed. 
We ore Just In the midst of data collection. Therefore, I will not be oble to report conclusive 
findings olthbugh I will be able lo offer some preliminary results that were obtained In the pilot 
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work. th« mojor rttrust of th« paper, howcvor, will be directed towards eloboratlng upon 
the design of Hie test ond itpon the ossumpttons ond Ideas underlying the vortous items. 
The test covers skills within four main spheres — theM ore: 
1. Cbgnltlvely Directed Perception 
. . 2. Concepts and the Proeeu of Verbol Coding 

3. Problem Solving Skills 

4. Spatial Representation 

In fiffn, within eoch of these oreos, a number of separate obllltles or skills have been 
delineated. 'As the test currently aanit Cognltlvely Directed Perception samples 4 main 
skills^ Concepts and Coding sample 15, Prsbtem Solving samples 6, and Spatial Representotlon 
sonnies 4. Eadi of these skill areas Is ossessed by approximately eight to ten questions. A 
bosic ossumptton of tho test Is that when o child posses (or falls) o portteuior question, he 
does so not because of the specific Information Involved, but rother because ho has mastered 
(or foiled to master) the sktfcor obtllty underlying that question^ For example, o child may be 
osked a question where he must consider two attributes of an ob|eet (e.g., "find me a car that 
Is tittle and areen**). If he Is oble to succeed on this task, then It Is hypothesized that he will 
be oble to succeed on all comparable tasks, even though the Infonrxitfon In'/olved Is different 
(e.g., "find me o doll thot Is sitting ond smiling"). 

Thl$ ossumptlbn Is naturally sub|eet to qualification. Thus, If o child did not comprehend 
o particular word or phrase, he might well fall one Item while succeeding on another. The 
possibility o? this occurring will be lessened however. If the Informational aspects of the 
Iteras ore kept to d minimum. Accordingly, the Items ore uniformly designed to employ simple. 
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comoMii moter loU thai or« fomlltor to oil chlldrt n both Ifi fems of their stnsort-motor 
oxperlenco ond tho specific verbol labels attached to these obfects. 

Though useful, these constraints do not settle the bosic problem — nemety, by whot 
principles does one detennlne the portlculor items that will be formulater! to top eoch skill 
oreo* This Is o difficult question to answer, for so many factors come into ploy, including 
the tlieoreHcol work in this area (Vygotsky, 1962; Ploget, 1959), nonmstive moterlai 
obtained from tests such as the Stonford^Cinet, ond onecdotal reports on the skills of young 
children (Isaacs, 1930). The most central influence, however, was the experience gained 
Hvou^ stfuetured diologues with preschool age children (Blank & Solomon, 1968, 1969). 
Bosed upon these Interdionges, o framework was constructed to define some o( the mo{or 
cognitive skills devebptng In the 3 to 5 year age period (see Blank, 1970 for o fullir 
d«$«rlptIon of this framework).' 

At this point. It Is porhdps b«st to •xtmpllfx th« wo/ In which one set of skills was 
defined since this will expreu much of the thinking behind the design of the test, f^r 
example, one of the higher level concepts that oppeors to become ovollabie to the preschool 
oge child Is the concept of not. By this, I do not refer to .simple gremmotleol negation 
(e.g., "I don*t wont....*^) but rather to the use ofnot to modify a category (e.g., name 
some things you can travel In that ore not cars). This iotter use of not is vltol to cognitive 
functioning for It ollews the child to evoluote on obfect, not by thelf, but by its relation- 
ship to o braoder, but re|evont framework. In this sense, the concept of not rooy offer the 
young child on entree into thinking about oblects occording to superordtnate groupings. 

The cose with which the child may occompllsh o task involving this concept of not 
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wtii, of course, depend upon o vartefy of foctors* Bosed upon the pilot work. It oppeored* 
thot the focton most likely to be signtf tcont were whether 

(a) the obfectf under discussion actuolly were present or {ust raised through 
veriKil problems 

(b) the type of grouping that tiad to be negoted (e«g«, o single object, o 
cluster of Items, etc*)* 

Accordingly, as shown In Table I, ond In line with Gon! 2 above, a group of Items 
were devised which reflect these characteristics* The items lllustroted In that foble 
represent only 6 of the 18 Items that are actuolly In the test to a^ss the child's gra^ of 
the concept* 

— 2^ This type of analysis wos used In the construction of all the items In the test; that Is o 
mafor skill was defined and items were constructed* In oddUIon based upon the plbt results, 
two or three key factors likely totiffect performance in this skill were defined and permutations 
of the Items were devised In order to assess the Importance of these foctors* Vvlille the 
parttcuksr factors so assessed vary ocross the different skills, some of the most common ones 
ora 

(a) th« presence or obience of concrete cues 

(b) the effect of Indirect verbol definitions os opposed to single labels (e.g., 
referring to on ob|ect os a "scissors" vs* referring to it os "something that cuts") 

(c) the Imposition of demands prior to the presentotlon of the moterlol or ofter 
the withdrawal the motwtoi (e.g., saying "look ot these things corefuil/ because I wont 
you to remember them" vs. shewing the same obfects without any specific Instructions ond then 
odcing the child to recoil 'them ofter the obfectt hove been withdrawn from view). This permits 
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(It io osMSS th« stfategUt used by children In the obience of specific dtrecllon fron the cdulf. 

The test contains 240 Items In oil. The Items ore distributed Into four separate testing 
eeutons, %»lfh each session lostlna oppnximotely one holf hour. The Items designed to lest 
on/ one skill ora not oifcninlstered together (In contrast to the procedure used In the V/eehsler 
Intelligence Tests), but rolher Ihey ore distrlbtited across the days of the test. This procedure 
was establlihed to maximize the child's Interest ond Io lessen the risk of o bbck of failure, 
should the child be confronted with o porllculor kind of losk that he Is unable to handle. 
The lest Is given In two fbrni* the Items In each fonn ore tdentlcol but the order of the 
Items varies; This enables us to determine whether varlatk>ns In perfonnonce (e.g.. Improve- 
ment over time) In oh oreo ore due to the particular content of the Item or h> proctlce over 
days. 

Ttf~cdttvey o clearer picture of the test. It seems useful to present one Item from each 
fflafor sphere. Thus, In the sphere of Cbgnltlvely Directed Perception, one of the abilities 
nnpted Is Visual Search — that Is, the ability to scon o complex visual array fcr the purpose 
of locoting o porllculor ob|ect. Figure 1 shows one Item designed to test this ability. As In 
the cose of the net Items, the task ts presented In a variety of pennutotions, given over o 
period of ddys. These ore: 

1) search guided fay o physlcol model that Is, hn oh\cct Is shown. It ts 
withdrawn, the cord Is exposed, and the child Is osked to find o plch/re of the object he 
hos |ust seen 

2) search guided by o v«rbally defined function the child Is given o 
functkMMl deHnltten of on obled (e.g., ^something to cut with") ond Is osked to find o 
picture of this Item 
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3) seorch guided by a verbally defined function ond on ossoetofed pierceptuol 
cu« — an U«m is shown (e.g., on egg) ond th« child Is asked to find o picture of on 
ob)ecl necessary to perform some octlvlty nvlth this Item (e.9*f "find me something to 
took this In") (see Hooper, 1970 for related type of design). 

These, vorlotlons ore Included In on effort to determine whether difficulties In Itolating 
j>arts of o field depend upon a) perceptuol complexity of the field Itself« b) the need to use 
verbol fnformotlon to guide a perceptual onolysls, or e) the need to Interpret perceptual 
oues« rather thon to uso them simply os direct models (as, for exomple, occurs In the first 
permutotfon).' 

The second molor sphere thot Is assessed Is Concepts and Coding. The Not example 
dbove representrone of the skills tested In this sphere* Another sl-ili that Is sampled Is the 
concept of "some" ond "diffeiwt." This sklllis Included not because of Its proven Importance 
In the general ossesanent of IntelHaence, but rather because It Is deemed central to the long* 
standing Issue of the ratotlondilp between the word and Its referent. Specialists In the oreo 
of language development hove consistently emphasized the way In which the child binds the 
word to lis referent (e.g., one* ho looms to label o particular obiect he will object vehemently 
tf one suggests. In some way, that the label Is orbltrory and could be chonged). This binding 
process seems to have Important romlflcottons for the way In which the ^lld will perceive 
inoterlol. In particular, what seems to occur Is that 

1) stmllor Items with different labels lose their similarity (e.g., o house and o 
garage one olmesl never seen as alike once their dlfferentlotlng labels ore ooqulred) 

2) different Items with the some lobe! lose their distinctiveness (e.g., so many 
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different kinds of onlmaU ore called "dogs" that the child ovcrgenerolbes this label to many 
four-lesged forry animals) 

|n order to begin to test this process more o^uotely, we hove constructed o series of 
Items ^htch contoln poirs of ob|ects — each poir either a) shares a common label (e.g., 
cup — cop) or Is designated by different lobels (e.g., truck — bus), or b) shares many 
"Tfjhyslcol choracterlstlcs (e.g., color, size, texture) or is morked by very different charac- 
teristics (e.g., a red paper cop without a handle vs. o blue glass cup with o handle). 
Hgure 2 depicts two such Items. The questions put to the child In each cose ore - How 
ore these things alike? and How ore these things different? Among the findings that ore 
expected ore: 

1) even when the perceptual Impression Is one of difference the presence of a 
cammen label will help the child report simllorltlet while the absence of a common label will 

W\ Interfera with the awareness of s1mllorltle« 

2) when the perceptual Impression Is one of similarity, the presence of a common 
lobel wilt make It difficult for the children to report a difference while the presence of 
different labels will focllltote the oworenessof differences. 

The third sphere that b assessed Is that of Problem Solving. The ronge of skills In this 
- 9here locus on questions represented best by the terms "why" "how" and If. " One skill 
tested Is thot Involving Imogery where hypothetical changes are proposed relative to on Item 
or o set of Items. For example, o child may be shown a vertical stack of colored blocks. The 
txomlner polnH to the bbck on the bottom ond esks If I took this one away, what would 
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happ«i»?" From t\m pilot work, thU tphnre appean to top tomo of th« striking difforences 
b«twe«R children who perform well In the cognitive jetting and those who do not. At first. 
If may oppeor that the differences ore caused by the complexity of the language (e.g., 
ponlble failure to comprehend the "If" formulation). Further dnolysis suggests, however, 
that the imilor factor is not the question alone, but the relationship of the question to the 
context. In particular, three features seem centralt these refer to whether the question 
refers to o situatfcm 1) which Is unusual vs. one which Is common; 2) which contains a 
limited number of stimuli ,v$. one which contains o complex orroy; 3) where on action has 
been performed that the child has observed vs. a sihiatlon Where no action has been observed. 

Because of the Importance of these factors, the Identical question con be exceedingly 
dlfflcvlt or remarkably simple for the young child. For example. In a naturalistic situation, the 
child ml^t be asked the questten, "Why Is It light In this room?" A correct answer would be 
olmost certain if the condlttens hod been such that Initially the room a) had been dork 
relotlvety unusual occurrence In the sdwol); b) contained relatively few ob|ects In view 
(limited stimuli) and c) was lighted by the teacher turning a switch which the child could 
obftrve (actten observed). On the other hand, o correct answer Is much more doubtful if the 
child walks Into o room where a) o light Is coming In through the windows; b) many obfects ore 
present and e) no octten was performed to change the state of the lighting. This example Is, 
of couwe, somewhat extreme since In any two natural settings. It U unlikely that all three 
parameters would be so ikomotlcolly opposed. It was Included here merely to highlight the 
tn^ortonce of conlwtlual variables In effecting children's problem solving performance and to 
Illustrate the foot that It Is rarely valuoble In a cognitive £ tting to consider linguistic paro- 
iMters opart from dny oth«yr foetors. 
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Th« fourth tph«r« osiMscd In tht ImI h Spottal R«pr«Mnlottoii. In this or«o, ihm 
dtlUrm en osk«d to rapiodueo spotlol potttmt of voiytng typ«$ (e«jg„ geometric forms tuch 
OS o t^iore; o sequence of ooiors, -jfe.)* Motor skill Is kept t» a minimum by ovotding any 
need to draw and relying Insteod on preformed materials which the child must pjace Into on 
orgonlzotlw) (e.o*r discs, sticks, blocks, etc.). A sample skill In this sphere might be the 
feproduetton of complex sequences such os copying o row of discs where the discs ore 
oltetn'jlely red or yellow. The pemutottons In this task, ond on oil the tasks In this sphere 
ore different from those In the three spheres outllnej obove. In portleulor, the pennutotlons 
hero ore bosed-upon o systematte set of techniques designed to simplify the Items In those 
coses where o dtlld foils. This procedure wos selected since this sf^re lends'ltself to more 
cofoful control than do the other orees* Thus, tfie most complex demand presented to rtie 
dilM It one where he Is shown o two dimenstonal (pictured) model ^ on obfect or design, 
the model Is withdrawn and then the child Is odced to reproduce It fiem memory with three 
dimensional nalerkils. The first simpllflcotlon following this Is to have the two^knenslonal 
model In front of the child} the next b to present o three dimensional model Identical to the 
one he Is to moke, ond the lost simpllflcotlon Is to actuolly construct the model In front of 
the child ond then hevo him make his laodei folbwlng this* 

An Issue of cenfrol concern In o test with such.o braod array of skWU Is the method of 
Interpreting the results. Any answer to this problem hinges. In lorge meosure, on the method 
of scoring thot Is, on the way ki which the dilldren*s responses ore assessed. Girrently, 
%vo oro erorking on Ihieo flMlor porometen* These ores 

I. tho corrednesi of fho respemo this Is based on o three point scale of correct, 
port eenoct ond Incorrect* 'Thfa ft einly o groit osiesanent but It permits us to gain on overview 
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of the sktili fhot moy be strono or week tn o chtld^ on oge 9fOup# or on/ other porltculor 
subgroup (a«g«, sex, €oelo<-economtc bockgreundi ete«)« 

2. the fomi of the Inoorrect response* For this purpose we hove devised o series of 
onolyses to penult us t6 code any Incorrect response* Three moln types of onolysts cover rtie 
entire test. In tfiet ony Items onolyzed foils Into one of these three patterns* One such 
pattern Is presented In Toble 2* In general. It proceeds from higher level, albeit tncorrecti 
peffonnonce to lower level performance* This portlculor onolysts is;Qppllcable to the 
nio{orlty of Items ~ and it Is partlculorly suited to Items where ttie child must pfoduce o 
verfaot response* Toblt 3 shows the pottem thot hos been devised for the onalysls of errors 
on the q)atlol r^resentattonol Items (see Howorth; for d similar onolysb)* The thtid drial)^Is, 
which hos be^.developed. Is designed motnly for mglttple choice Items <e*g*, those toraks 
where the chlld^glven 5 Items^Is osked to select o porttcular one on the basis of some concept 
or principle); It Is dulgned to tndlcote whether there were particular preferences In the clK)Ice 
of objects when on Incorrect choice was mode* 

The onolysts of the errors fo vltol for ony future effort ot dtognostic teaching In thatithe 
pottu open to the teocher vary significantly as a function of the error that hos been conmlfted 
(e*g*. If osked *why did the knife cut better thon the spoon?** o child who soys ^because It's 
longer** (termed on ossectotlonat error) must be responded to differently from o child who soys 
**| tow one like thot In the store^")* What we ore portlculoi / Interested In at this point Is to 
determine whether portl^nilor gn>ups of children estobltsh different but consistent error pattenu 
(e*g*, do the erron of tiyperoctlve children toko o different form than do the errors of 
wlllidrown dilldren?)* 
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3. Seaetbn i\m h tht third mtoiur* of ostessment. It rofen to tht Itngth of ttmo tt 
tolMt o child to offer o responto (and. In o few tosks, lueh as reproduction of forms, tt refers 
to tho length of time a child works on o problem). This measure eon serve a variety of 
pwposes. First, the speed of response has received portleulor ottentlon In research en 
dttldren*$ leomlng since It Is deemed to be o measure of Impulslvlty — ref T*' fKogon, 
1965). Our own work hos suggested that this latter continuum might be mtiu,. .cd to Include o 
distinction among children «fho ore slow to respond. Thus, while some of these children ar<5 
reflective ond use the time to ponder over the moterlot, oth^ore withdrawn, non-responsive 
children who ovoid the tosb. If these pottems of reaction ore on Importont feature of the 
child's Interaction with his environment, then we should be obie to see relotlvely consistent 
potfems of reocf Ion time across the four days of the test. Any such pattern of reaction might 
well Interact with skill ottalnment In thot the children may showdic>-erent patterns of response 
to Items where they <m Tuccestfol and to those where they foil. 

Another possible oppllcotlon of tho reoctbn time measure Is the (assessment of task 
difficulty. Rosenberg (1970) In onolyztng the referential function of languace discusses this 
use of reoctlon time. For example, he suggests that In sltuotlofis vHere the listener must 
corefuily evaluote the Informotlon he It receiving ond ottempts to do so, his latency wilt 
be tlowj on the other hand. If he mokes no such effort, his latency will be much fatter. 
We may find on onotogous poHem In our results bi thot In the Initial acquisition of o skill, 
the reoctlon times moy hi much more than when the skill has been securely established. For 
fxanple, 3 year oMs nwy pass tho seoreh Item ot effecttvefy as 4 year olds, but they may 
toko Q aweh longer time to do so since the task f'.emands much more of them than It does of 
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th« oljdif child ({usf os hovlng to read o !•! of words for on odulf eon bo olmost on offortleii 
task whilo U U orduouf for the first grodor). 

At this potrt 1 orv directly In tho intdst of tho doto collection end therefore I connot 
present ony ftnn results. However, I thought It would be worthwhile to point up some findings 
from the pilot study In older to Indicate some of the expected results. Table 4 presents some 
of these findings ond for most port, I believe they ore self-explanatory. I would, however, 
like to enyhoslxe one feohire that setms of portlculormlevonce to Issues fn compensofory 
preschool educotlm. As shown In the first four loskf outlined In Toble 4, there ore almost no 
dlffermces between the bwer ctoss and middle class children on skills which require the d)ltd 
to imducerelovant verbal ossoctotloM to moterlol (e.Q., laballng objects, cbmpletlngi o 
senten^, etc.). * 

(Marked dtfierences occur, however, when the child must Independently Impose on 
organization on moterlol (e.g., sequencing pictures Into o story), evaluate material according 

a buood, roriier than o ipeclfic constraint (the ''not^ Item), and In, general, use the 
Immediately presented moterlol not as o suMctent unit but merely as o beginning point of 
reference through which he con evoke relevant, but not present, Ideos. Results s^ch as these 
teem to hove relevonce to the major controversy about longuoge acquisition and language 
uspge omong children from disodvonlaged back(^nds. Thus, If these results ore maintained 
In our new series of tests, they would suggest thot It is not only valueless, but actually 
unnecessary lo develop comf^nsotory progromt geared to o.^ undlfferentloted press for the 
enhancement of longuoge. Imteod, they suggest the need for much more dellnooted programs 
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whera th» chltd 1$ holped to leom how to bring lo bear th« langocge h© prpcesse* In coping 
wlHt relativol/ «r???lex probfcm situatloni. Any semroltzcttlon, such as thh, most ba token 
with extreme caution; for the results ara for from final. They are presented here only to 
lllortrote the woys In which these findings might serve In the ddvelopment of curricula for 
the young child. 
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■ TABLE 2 -'ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES FOR 

QUESTION TYPE-RATIONALE FOR OBSERVATION, 
BEHAVIOR AND EVENTS 



uestion: Picture of a smiling vs. a non-smiling girl— "This girl is happy 
and this one is not. How do I know whieh -T^Re is happy?" 



•l1 



f 

i 



.•ORRECT 


_ : . 

DIRECTLY NOTES RELEVANT CHARACTERISTIC. fj.^j 
"She's smiling." 


'ART CORRECT -■ • 


GIVES RELEVANT CHARACTERISTIC WITHOUT CLEAR 1? f 
SPECIFICATION. t>| 
( "She looks happy." /! lA 
"Because her face." "\ k> 

. j; : 


INCORRECT L 
DIVERGENCE • i": , | 


DESCRIBING VALID BUT NOT FOCAL ATTRIBUTE^ , J * 

"She's not crying." ^ v,v.^Wi&, OOiW ^^^^^ i 

: . — — -m 


\SSOCIATED BUT TANGENTIAL 
CHARACTERISTIC * ' . /'. 


GIVES CHARACTERISTIC raiCH IS ASSOCIATED BUT || 
NOT "TO THE STIMULUS.- ■ 


2^'IBIGUOUS . ' 

*'*- " ' • " 


UNFOCUSED RESPONSE WHICH CANNOT BE ASSESSED WITHOUT | 
CLARIFICATION.' ; 

"I can see." (This response is prompted.) 

" '■ I 


MATCH , ;' ' 


REPEATS DESCRIPTION. ••; h 
"She's happy." ' 


OPPOSITE MATCH 


■ ' ' ?• 

REPEATS DESCRIPTION - MODIFIED FOR OPPOSITE PAIR. | 
"She's not happy." ■ 


IRRELEVANT 

^ - ■ . 

'-yf 


STATES SOME CONTEXTUAL ASSOCIATION TO THE MATERIAL. | 
"She got hair like my mommy." ^ 


"DON'T KNOW"' (VERBAL) , 


1 ^ 
1 


' NO RESPONSE \ : 


T~ ^ 

• . . ■ . ■ k 
4 i 


NON-WORK ' ,'. . 


J . . i 


DON'T KNOW (GESTURE OR 
4; " SHRUG) 


\ ■ ■ 1 
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TABLE 4 - PARTIAL SUT-IMARY OF Tlit, INITIAL TRST RESULTS 



•i; 

f 



% who succeeded (approximatel.y 8 to 10 S's per group) 



i t 
I i 



r I 
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SE 

Task Age 


MC 
3 


LC 
3 


MC 
4 


LC 

4 


MC 
5 


LC -il 


Concept labeling 


90 


88 


98 


95 


100 


.» 
■i 
.1 

98 ^ 


Separation of Word 
and Referent 


95 ' 


100 


■ "95 


95 


100 


•1* 

95 : \ 


Description of Pictured 
Events 


• *!* * . 


70 


84 


78 


94 


^ • 

95 


Completion of Verbal . 
Sequences, 


■ -,79 


67 


89 


85 


79 


87 


^Negation Specific 


100 


95 


100 


95 


95 


90 


Constraints of 
Group 


■ 44 


15 


61 


20 . 


79 


50 


Pictorial Sequences 


00 


00 


44 


7 


80 . 


23 


Rationale for Coding • 


38 


,''05 


61 


20 


. 85 

« 


30 


Separation of Word 
from its Context 

• 


76 


05 


78 


22 


70 


55 
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r. ■'• • EXAMPLE TEST ITEMS OP ^RESULTS DESCRIBED IN TABLE 4 



1.1. > Concepts! label - "What is this" - referring to a cup, car, pencil, 
\ ' scxssors. 



|-2. ■ Separation of Wora.and Referent - Look at this. Don't tell me its name 
I'.f. I % .., . ■ "now. Later, when I take it away, tell me. 

Description of Pictured Events - Tell me what's happening in the picture 
-f : \) ■ ("hoy riding a bicycle") 



I i Completion of. Verbal Sequences - Finish the sentence 

■I? "^i: ' i -:. j I .;.V: J / • , "Every morning I go to^ 



I '5k'?* 5 Negation: ^ Specific - "Get me something that is not a car." 
I J^jr*.- \ . • Constraints .;on the. group - "Get me something different that 

^ " * ' " ' writes that is not a pencil." 

^^•••5 Piptorial^Sequefnces - "Put these pictures together to tell a story." 



ft'lt*^>. J Rationale for* Cod^ "Why 'do we call this a buttonhole and 

:\V ' keyhole?" 



If 



ft .'• 

I 



not a 



^^^'J- Seppratiph of Word from its Context - "I'll say something loud and you 
" ' ^' - ' ' ; . .i^i^isper it to me." 



... .jv. 



.-V;.- ■■ I »■ 

11'- II "^^-''l 
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